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In  October,  19 10,  the  American  Board  will 
celebrate  the  centennial  of  its  organization.  The 
occasion  will  mark  the  rounding  out  of  the  first 
hundred  years  of  the  foreign  missionary  move- 
ment in  America.  In  recognition  of  this  fact, 
we  have  decided  to  make  the  next  four  numbers 
of  our  quarterly  a  Centennial  series.  The  arti- 
cles will  be  by  Prof.  Henry  K.  Rowe  of  the 
Newton  Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  They 
will  be  both  historical  and  descriptive  in  treat- 
ment and  will  relate  almost  as  much  to  the 
work  of  other  Boards  as  to  that  of  the  parent 
American  organization  and  are  certain  to  be 
of  wide  interest.  In  view  of  the  close  relations 
of  the  American  Board  and  the  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Union  in  their  origin,  both  arising  from  the 
movement  which"  started  at  the  Haystack,  under 
the  leadership  of  Samuel  J.  Mills,  it  seems  appro- 
priate that  these  articles  should  come  from  the 
pen  of  one  who  represents  the  sister  organiza- 
tion. The  four  articles  we  shall  print  were  de- 
livered extemporaneously  by  Prof.  Rowe  in  a 
course  of  missionary  talks  before  the  Men's  Bi- 
ble Class  of  Eliot  Church,  Newton,  Mass.  They 
were  taken  down  stenographically  and  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  author  for  correction.  They  ap- 
pear practically  in  their  spoken  form.  The  fact 
that  these  addresses  proved  as  interesting  as 
they  were  profitable  to  the  group  of  about  one 
hundred  men  who  heard  them,  gives  assurance 
that  they  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  a  larger 
circle  of  readers.  We  are  glad  to  utilize  the 
Envelope  Series  for  this  purpose.  This  is  an 
excellent  article  to  place  in  the  hands  of  one  who 
feels  doubtful  on  the  subject  of  foreign  missions. 

Our  quarterly  year  begins  in  April  but  sub- 
scriptions can  be  received  at  any  time.  If  read 
ers  of  this  number  who  are  not  subscribers  will 
send  us  ten  cents,  they  will  receive  the  next 
four  numbers.  The  price,  of  course,  is  merely 
nominal,  enough  to  secure  a  genuine  subscription 
list  under  the  government  regulations  for  second 
class  matter.  We  aim  to  print  in  this  quarterly 
only  the  best  material. 

Cornelius  H.  Patton, 

Home  Secretary. 


Around  the  World  a  Hundred 
Years  Ago. 

By  Henry  K.  Rowe. 

"And  Moses  went  up  from  the  plains  of  Moab  unto 
Mount  Nebo,  to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  that  is  over  against 
Jericho.  And  Jehovah  showed  him  all  the  land  of 
Gilead,  unto  Dan,  and  all  Naphtali,  and  the  land  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  all  the  land  of  Judah, 
unto  the  hinder  sea,  and  the  South,  and  the  plain  of 
the  valley  of  Jericho  the  city  of  palm-trees,  unto  Zoar. 
And  Jehovah  said  unto  him,  This  is  the  land  which  I 
sware  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob, 
saying,  I  will  give  it  unto  thy  seed:  I  have  caused 
thee  to  see  it  with  thine  eyes,  but  thou  shalt  not  go 
over  thither.  So  Moses  the  servant  of  Jehovah  died 
there  in  the  land  of  Moab,  according  to  the  word  of 
Jehovah." 

When  the  botanist  wishes  to  investigate  the 
structure  of  a  plant,  he  makes  a  transverse  sec- 
tion of  the  stem  and  puts  it  under  the  micro- 
scope ;  then  the  whole  stem  is  revealed  from  cen- 
tre to  circumference.  Similarly,  the  zoologist 
encases  a  tiny  body  in  paraffine,  making  a  fine 
section  with  the  microtome,  and  places  that  un- 
der the  microscope  where  he  may  survey  at  his 
leisure,  its  whole  structure.  In  examining  the 
world  a  hundred  years  ago,  we  are  making  a 
cross-section  of  history,  in  which  we  find  in 
miniature,  as  it  were,  the  life  of  the  race.  The 
eastern  and  western  hemispheres  are  there  with 
their  continents  and  seas.  Here  the  smoke  of 
battle  rises  from  armies  contending  stubbornly 
in  the  field  ;  there  pioneers  are  waging  their  con- 
flict with  the  primeval  forest ;  over  yonder  the 
Oriental  dreams  away  his  care-free  hours,  con- 
tent with  his  inheritance  from  the  past.  The 
light  of  civilization  brings  out  this  spot  in  clear 
relief;  but  much  of  the  field  under  examination 
is  in  shadow.  It  is  almost  as  if  the  life  of 
another  planet  were  open  to  our  gaze  when  the 
life  of  a  past  century  is  reproduced.  Swift 
transformation  has  been  wrought  these  last  de- 
cades until  in  manner  of  life  we  have  been  car- 


ricd  farther  away  from  colonial  days  than  they 
were  from  civilized  life  two  thousand  years 
before. 

From  the  standpoint  of  civilization  and  mis- 
sionary interest,  the  world  of  the  opening  nine- 
teenth  century  presents  five  distinct  regions. 
We  may  take  a  comprehensive  glance  at  these, 
and  then  investigate  in  somewhat  greater  detail 
the  component  parts. 

There  was  first  of  all  a  hundred  years  ago 
this  country  of  ours,  far  smaller  than  it  is  to- 
day, far  less  confident  of  itself,  and  of  far  less 
consequence  in  international  affairs,  but  free, 
having  gained  its  independence  not  many  years 
before  from  the  mother  country;  ambitious,  dim- 
ly conscious  of  a  great  future  before  it,  grow- 
ing rapidly  by  means  of  migration  and  by  the 
addition  of  new  territory,  and  reaching  out  with 
an  increasing  self -consciousness  for  a  broader, 
larger  life  in  years  to  come.  America  had  re- 
ceived the  stamp  of  Puritanism  in  its  formative 
days,  but  its  character  had  been  softened  and 
lightened  by  other  influences  from  England  and 
from  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  God  selected  the  best  seed  of  Europe 
for  the  planting  of  America's  virgin  soil.  Not 
that  any  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  col- 
onies were  ideal,  but  the  qualities  of  the  various 
peoples  included  most  that  were  choice ;  and  the 
mingling  produced  a  sturdy,  energetic,  and  with- 
al, a  noble  stock.  The  circumstances  of  life 
that  demanded  all  one's  energies  for  the  insur- 
ance of  material  well-being  drew  attention  from 
ethical  and  spiritual  ideals,  but  had  their  part  in 
developing  character.  And  once  and  again  a 
quickening  of  the  religious  nature  took  place, 
that  sustained  the  moral  and  religious  life  of 
all  sections  of  the  country. 

Acmss  the  sea;  and  a  wide  sea  it  was  then, 
were  the  various  nations  of  Europe,  old  in  years 
and  conservative  in  its  type  of  life.  Its  stock 
had  come  from  the  blending  of  Roman  and  Teu- 
ton a  thousand  years  before ;  improvements  had 
come  in  its  economic  life,  but  progress  was  com- 
paratively slow;  its  political  divisions  were  many 
and  the  parts  were  often  at  odds.  When  the 
century  opened,  the  various  nations  were  in  the 


midst  of  a  mighty  struggle  for  supremacy,  and 
during  the  first  decade  there  went  on  a  titanic 
conflict  between  Napoleon  and  the  forces  of 
France  on  the  one  side,  and  united  Europe 
against  him.  It  was  a  warfare  of  great  na- 
tions, England  and  Germany  and  Russia  and 
Austria  setting  themselves  against  this  great  ad- 
venturer. Nevertheless  all  these  nations  were 
learning  a  lesson  from  lawless  France,  for  the 
years  of  revolution  had  brought  something  to 
France  that  was  permanent,  and  at  the  same  time 
had  brought  a  lesson  and  an  influence  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  socially  that  was  not  to  be  lost 
altogether.  The  contest,  therefore,  between  Na- 
poleon and  the  nations  of  Europe  was  not  merely 
a  contest  for  supremacy ;  it  was  a  contest  be- 
tween the  old  regime  and  the  new,  between  medi- 
eval ideas  and  modern  progress ;  and  while  these 
nations  were  not  altogether  conscious  of  the 
meaning  of  the  struggle,  yet  out  of  it  there 
was  to  come  a  future  of  benefit  to  them  all. 

As  far  as  religion  was  concerned,  these  na- 
tions of  the  continent  of  Europe  were  divided 
into  three  great  classes :  there  were  the  Protes- 
tants of  northern  Europe,  and  the  Catholics  of 
southern  Europe,  and  there  was  the  Greek  church 
of  the  East.  Perhaps  there  was  as  great  rivalry 
between  these  religious  parties,  between  these 
nations  of  different  types,  as  there  was  between 
the  political  ideas  of  these  different  countries. 
Yet  for  the  time  being,  religious  strife  was 
hushed  in  the  political  struggle  which  had  suc- 
ceeded the  religious  wars  of  two  centuries  be- 
fore. What  thought  did  Europe  have  then  for 
more  remote  parts  of  the  world?  As  America 
was  busy  extending  its  sphere  over  this  new  con- 
tinent, so  the  nations  of  the  old  world  were  busy 
with  their  own  affairs.  Where  was  the  mis- 
sionary of  the  cross  to  gain  support  or  sympathy 
in  his  large-hearted  desire   for  a  needy  world? 

The  third  group  of  men  was  made  up  of  what 
we  may  call  the  Mohammedan  circle  of  lands , 
speaking  geographically,  we  should  say  crescent 
rather  than  circle,  for  there  is  a  certain  signifi- 
cance in  the  term  Mohammedan  crescent  geo- 
graphically. If  you  will  think  a  moment  of  the 
Mohammedan   countries    a    hundred   years    ago, 


you  will  keep  in  mind  that  one  horn  of  the  cres- 
cent lay  in  the  East  by  the  Black  Sea;  that  the 
crescent  swung  around  through  Syria  and  Pal- 
estine and  Egypt  and  North  Africa  till  its 
other  horn  touched  another  sea  in  the  West. 
Mohammedanism  was  stronger  a  century  ago 
than  it  is  now.  Turkey  counted  for  more  in 
the  council  of  the  nations ;  and  yet  the  greatness 
of  the  Turk  had  passed  away,  the  day  of  his 
decline  had  already  begun.  And  Mohammedan- 
ism was  the  cause  of  it — that  awful  blight  of 
fatalism  which  for  the  last  thousand  years  and 
more  has  stagnated  the  nations  that  have  come 
under  the  sway  of  its  influence. 

The  fourth  group  included  those  pagan  coun- 
tries of  Asia,  which  had  an  ancient  civilization 
of  their  own,  and  which  were  satisfied  with  that 
civilization  and  with  the  religion  which  was  a 
part  of  it.  The  Asiatic  peoples  form  a  class 
by  themselves.  Because  they  are  not  Christian, 
it  is  easy  to  group  together  all  the  pagan  peoples 
of  the  earth,  but  such  a  classification  is  not  justi- 
fiable and  it  has  led  to  many  misconceptions. 
The  intelligence  of  the  African  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Asiatic ;  the  social  life 
of  the  two  is  far  different ;  Paganism  is  capable 
of  a  variety  of  religious  beliefs  and  phenomena ; 
and  Christian  propagandism  must  adapt  itself 
quite  differently  to  each.  Age  and  conserva- 
tism are  characteristic  of  Asia.  Hinduism  and 
Buddhism  and  Confucianism  were  old  in  1810; 
they  had  become  hide-bound ;  there  was  no  pro- 
gress there,  less  than  in  Mohammedanism,  if 
that  could  be.  But  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  in  India  and  China  and  beyond  were  sat- 
isfied, and  what  could  a  few  missionaries  do  with 
these  satisfied  pagan  millions? 

The  fifth  group  includes  far-scattered  peoples, 
pagan  like  the  civilized  nations  of  Asia,  but  all 
untutored,  savage  and  wild  as  their  native  lands; 
the  people  of  the  Pacific  islands,  scattered  far 
apart  across  its  broad  surface ;  the  people 
of  the  African  jungles  and  plains,  knowing  al- 
most nothing  of  the  civilized  world  outside,  ex- 
cept as  occasionally  they  had  been  brought  into 
contact  with  it  through  the  unfortunate  insti- 
tution of  slavery.     The  lands  were  fair.     There 


are  few  spots  more  beautiful  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  than  some  of  those  Pacific  islands  that 
have  been  won  for  Christianity, 

"Where  every  prospect  pleases, 
And  only  man  is  vile." 
But  those  people,  untouched  by  the  wider  life 
of  the  globe,  needed  improvement,  for  while  the 
land  might  be  never  so  beautiful,  the  people  were 
steeped  in  degradation  and  vice,  and  the  Chris- 
tian with  the  world  vision  a  century  ago  longed 
to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  people  of  the  southern 
sea.  William  Carey  in  his  first  plans,  sought 
not  the  empire  of  India,  which  belonged  to 
Great  Britain  and  which  to  some  extent  had 
come  under  the  civilizing  influences  of  Europe, 
but  he  sought  in  the  Pacific  the  distant  island 
of  Tahiti,  and  hoped  that  there  he  might  lay 
down  his  life. 

In  a  general  way  those  were  the  countries  of 
the  world  a  hundred  years  ago.  Had  we  been 
able,  living  then,  to  travel  from  zone  to  zone, 
we  should  not  have  made  speedy  progress  across 
the  seas  and  across  the  lands ;  the  life  of  those 
days  was  so  totally  different  from  what  it  is 
today.  Little  did  the  different  parts  of  the  world 
know  about  each  other  then.  Means  of  trans- 
portation were  so  poor,  trade  was  carried  on 
within  such  narrow  limits,  time  counted  for  so 
little  as  compared  with  now ;  indeed,  the  con- 
nection between  these  five  groups  was  very  slight 
as  compared  with  the  present  day.  The  United 
States  now  and  then  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  sent  some  word  across  the  sea  to  Eng- 
land and  received  back  a  response ;  but  such  com- 
munication would  seem  slow  to  our  merchants 
today  who  carry  on  business  by  the  flash  of 
the  lightning.  And  if  communication  was  slow 
and  rather  infrequent  between  America  and  its 
mother-land,  how  far  away  must  have  seemed 
those  distant  regions  of  the  Far  East,  of  the 
South  Pacific  and  of  Africa.  Yet  there  were 
a  few  men,  prophets  and  sages  we  may  call  them, 
who  had  grasped  the  vision  of  a  larger  world 
life;  a  life  that  would  be  more  expansive  but 
that  would  bring  closer  together  the  races  of 
men.  They  were  not  all  of  one  sort ;  they  were 
not  all  missionaries.     There  was  Napoleon  him- 


self,  the  arch  conspirator  of  Europe,  who  sought 
not  only  the  throne  of  the  nations  of  that  con- 
tinent, but  who  would  make  of  himself  a  world 
conqueror  like  the  great  Alexander.  Not  con- 
tent with  his  campaign  in  Italy  in  1797,  success- 
ful as  that  had  been,  Napoleon  planned  to  free 
himself  from  the  entanglements  of  European  pol- 
itics for  a  time,  to  go  to  Egypt,  and  to  make 
that  country  and  Syria  the  base  of  larger  opera- 
tions in  the  East,  and  then  to  effect  the  con- 
quest of  India  from  Great  Britain,  and  on  that 
larger  basis  to  bring  together  the  East  and  the 
West  under  his  sway.  But  he  was  opposed  by 
English  warships  in  Egypt  and  by  English  mili- 
tary craft  in  Syria,  and  he  was  forced  to  change 
his  plans. 

Napoleon  was  not  a  man  to  give  way  alto- 
gether because  of  one  defeat.  He  turned  his 
thought  and  enterprise  to  the  West,  and  he  did 
a  strange  thing,  as  it  seemed  to  most  statesmen 
of  that  day,  for  he  sent  a  large  army  to  San 
Domingo  and  fought  a  tiny  war  there  with  a 
petty  kinglet  of  that  island,  not  for  the  sake 
of  winning  San  Domingo,  but  for  the  sake  of 
making  that  a  base  of  operations  so  that  from 
there  he  might  win  a  new  empire  in  America. 
And  Louisiana,  that  vast  territory  of  our  western 
country,  was  the  region  that  he  intended  to  use, 
for  he  had  drawn  it  into  his  hands  from  Spain 
to  make  it  the  seat  of  his  western  empire.  A 
world  vision  had  come  to  Napoleon,  the  con- 
queror of  Europe,  and  he  was  one  of  a  very 
few  who  had  such  a  vision  at  that  time. 

But  there  were  other  men  who  had  a  world 
vision,  not  for  themselves,  not  to  satisfy  their 
own  personal  ambition,  but  to  win  the  world  for 
God.  William  Carey  was  such  a  man,  he  who 
had  desired  to  go  to  Tahiti  and  make  that,  as  it 
later  became,  the  centre  of  an  effort  to  take 
the  Pacific  for  Christ,  but  who  turned  aside  from 
that  purpose  and  found  his  mission  in  Seram- 
pore,  and  there  laid  the  foundations  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  in  India.  Adoniram  Judson  was 
another,  he  who  penetrated  Burma  to  make  it 
a  part  of  the  djvine  kingdom.  Robert  Morrison 
was  still  another,  he  who  waited  and  knocked 
at  the  door  of  China  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
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Now  we  may  examine  with  a  little  more  care 
these  various  countries  that  we  have  passed 
over  somewhat  hastily,  so  that  we  may  under- 
stand more  fully  the  actual  conditions  of  the 
world  in  which  missions  found  their  place  a  cen- 
tury ago.  There  was  first,  again,  the  United 
States,  and  we  are  speaking  of  a  time  when  the 
United  States  had  certain  characteristics  that 
differed  somewhat  from  the  characteristics  that 
belong  to  this  country  today.  It  was,  first  of 
all,  a  time  when  freedom  had  been  won,  and 
that  decade  between  1800  and  18 10  was  the  time 
when  freedom  was  being  completed.  One  war 
had  been  fought  with  England — that  Revolu- 
tionary war,  of  which  we  are  so  proud.  But 
the  United  States  had  not  freed  itself  from 
European  entanglements  in  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed. The  war  of  18 12  has  been  called  the 
second  war  of  independence,  because  it  did 
finally  free  this  country  of  ours  from  the  in- 
terests of  Europe.  It  placed  the  United  States 
on  its  own  feet,  and  from  that  time  this  nation 
has  attended  to  its  own  interests,  until  ten  years 
ago  it  felt  strong  enough  to  take  part  once  more 
in  world  affairs,  no  longer  as  a  new  and  tiny  one 
among  the  nations,  but  having  grown  strong 
enough  to  exercise  power  in  the  councils  of  war. 
It  was  a  time,  too,  of  expansion,  for  in  those 
years  between  1800  and  1810,  the  Eastern  States 
were  sending  their  quotas  in  rapid  succession 
through  the  mountain  passes  into  the  broader 
valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio.  In  the 
twenty  years  between  1790  and  1810,  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky  and  Ohio  had  all  been  added  to 
the  list  of  the  thirteen  original  States.  Those 
were  years  of  rapid  growth ;  and  in  that  same 
decade  the  territory  of  these  United  States  had 
been  doubled  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from 
France,  for  at  last  Napoleon  had  failed.  He  had 
lost  in  San  Domingo  as  well  as  in  the  Levant, 
and  with  no  further  use  for  Louisiana  he  had 
thrown  it  into  the  lap  of  the  United  States  for 
fifteen  million  dollars.  Jefferson  did  not  know 
whether  he  ought  to  take  it,  conscientious  Dem- 
ocrat that  he  was.  As  he  read  the  Constitution, 
he  saw  no  authority  for  acquiring  foreign  lands, 
and  questioned  with  himself  whether  he  ought 


not  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion that  he  might  buy  Louisiana,  but  manifest 
destiny  was  more  powerful  than  democratic  con- 
science. Since  then,  another  third  has  been  add- 
ed to  the  national  territory,  until  today  the  Uni- 
ted States  stretches,  as  in  the  imagination  of 
the  charter  makers  of  England  it  stretched  years 
ago,   from  sea  to  sea. 

It  was  a  time  also  in  this  country  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  ideas  as  well  as  of  territory.  For 
in  those  years  democracy  was  trying  to  adjust 
itself  to  nationality.  This  nation  was  not  only 
entering  upon  a  larger  life  physically,  but  also 
intellectually.  Thirteen  separate  colonies,  each 
with  its  own  peculiar  ideas  and  inheritances, 
its  ambitions  and  jealousies,  each  imbued  with 
the  extreme  individualism  of  the  French  revolu- 
tionary philosophy,  were  trying  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  a  common  life  harmoniously  and  sym- 
pathetically. It  is  not  easy  to  understand  their 
peculiar  difficulties  unless  we  realize  how  strong 
was  the  sentiment  of  individual  rights  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Democracy  was  coming  into  power,  and  Jeffer- 
son, its  chief,  stood  for  the  ideas  of  liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity. 

It  was  an  age  also  of  ethical  impulse.  French 
revolutionary  philosophy  emphasized  the  indiv- 
idual ;  American  Unitarianism  emphasized  the 
dignity  of  man  in  reaction  from  an  extremely 
theological  Calvinism.  The  new  emphasis  was 
needed,  though  in  each  case  it  was  carried 
to  an  extreme.  The  emphasis  upon  the  individ- 
ual man  produced  a  new  humanitarianism,  and 
humanitarianism  was  the  key-note  of  the  pe- 
riod. It  found  expression  in  the  missionary 
movement  of  the  time  that  began  with  Carey. 
It  was  heard  in  the  social  movement  of  the 
time,  when  England  and  the  United  States  made 
the  slave-trade  illegal  and  philanthropists  of  both 
countries  began  to  agitate  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery;  it  was  felt  in  the  cultivation  of  tem- 
perance sentiment  through  tract  and  sermon  and 
permanent  organization ;  it  sounded  in  minor 
chord  amid  the  gloomy  alleys  where  modern 
charity  was   seeking  to  minister  to  the  poor. 

Those  first  ten  years  of  the  new  century  were 
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years  of  spiritual  quickening  also.  For  there 
came  to  the  churches  of  New  England  and  to 
others  of  the  Atlantic  States  a  new  spiritual 
vision.  There  were  revival  periods  intermittent- 
ly from  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  time  of  our  Civil  War,  and  those 
spiritual  influences  had  their  part  in  bringing 
in  a  larger  world  vision  to  more  men  and  women. 
They  helped  to  make  a  world-wide  Christianity. 

And  then  there  was  the  distinct  missionary 
impulse,  which  came  in  those  years  from  Eng- 
land, as  a  result  of  Carey's  enterprise,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  organization  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  in  1795,  and  others  that  followed. 
This  missionary  impulse  was  soon  to  express 
itself  in  organization  in  this  country  as  well. 
The  United  States  was  entering  upon  a  larger 
life,  but  not  only  for  itself.  There  were  the 
men  here  as  well  as  abroad  who  saw  the  world 
vision,  and  who  were  able  to  lead  the  church  of 
God  in  America  into  a  larger  Christian  world 
life. 

Shall  we  pass  across  the  sea  again,  easterly 
to  England  and  France  and  Germany,  and  see 
what  was  the  condition  of  those  countries  too? 
England  had  its  external  interest  in  the  Napo- 
leonic struggle,  and  its  internal  affairs  also  to 
attend  to,  for  England,  like  the  United  States, 
was  a  rapidly  growing  country  in  that  day. 
And  there  was  coming  a  tremendous  change  in 
the  conditions  of  life  there,  for  during  those 
days  when  war  was  being  fought  on  the  conti- 
nent and  England  was  pouring  her  millions  of 
money  as  subsidies  into  the  coffers  of  the  kings 
of  the  nations,  there  was  growing  up  in  England 
a  new  industrial  life  in  agriculture,  in  manu- 
facturing, and  in  commerce,  so  that  England 
was  reaching  out  with  a  larger  interest  to  join 
in  the  world's  affairs.  Medieval  methods  had 
long  obtained  in  England  as  elsewhere,  until  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Slave 
had  become  serf,  and  serf  had  risen  to  free 
peasant,  but  he  tilled  his  ground  as  the  children 
of  Israel  tilled  their  fields  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 
Artisans  worked  with  a  more  conscious  self- 
respect,  it  may  be,  than  on  the  manorial  estates 
or   in   the   medieval   towns,   but   the   hand-loom 
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and  the  spinning-wheel  continued  in  use  as  in 
the  days  of  old.  Modern  invention  was  chang- 
ing all  this.  Farmers  had  learned  better  ferti- 
lization and  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  were  cul- 
tivating new  plants  and  seeds.  Artisans  were 
learning  to  adapt  themselves  to  an  age  of  ma- 
chinery that  was  inaugurated  with  the  inventions 
of  Arkwright  and  Hargreaves  and  Crompton 
and  Cartwright.  The  wonders  of  steam  were 
becoming  apparent.  England  was  wresting  to 
herself  at  the  same  time  the  sovereignty  of  the 
seas.  The  nineteenth  century  was  ushering  in 
the  age  of  industry  and  of  trade  in  which  Great 
Britain  was  to  excel. 

Then  there  was  the  humanitarian  and  religious 
impulse  that  had  come  to  England,  first  of  all 
in  the  Methodist  movement,  then  in  the  evan- 
gelical movement  that  remained  within  Angli- 
canism in  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  the  organization  of  the  missionary 
societies,  and  which  was  to  effect  far-reaching 
social  reform.  John  Howard  was  to  cleanse 
the  prisons ;  Wilberforce  was  to  carry  through 
to  success  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  in  the 
British  empire;  Shaftesbury  was  to  champion 
the  cause  of  the  white  slaves  in  English  mine 
and  factory ;  and  Maurice  and  Kingsley  were 
to  stand  for  social  righteousness,  and  Carlyle 
and  Ruskin  as  prophet  and  poet  to  voice  unceas- 
ingly the  people's  wrongs. 

If  we  pass  to  France,  we  find  France  occu- 
pied with  its  own  affairs  more  perhaps  than  any 
other  nation  of  Europe,  for  it  was  fighting  for 
its  own  existence  and  for  its  own  ambition.  The 
French  were  intoxicated  with  their  success  in 
those  days  from  1800  to  18 10.  If  we  should 
mention  the  years  as  they  came  and  went,  scarce 
one  would  have  to  be  omitted  without  some  great 
event,  not  only  to  France,  but  also  to  Europe. 
In  1 80 1,  Napoleon  made  a  truce  that  brought 
him  large  results  for  France.  In  1802,  he  made 
another  that  seemed  to  place  a  seal  upon  the 
victories  that  had  gone.  In  1803,  he  gave  a  new 
civil  code  to  France,  a  code  that  really  trans- 
formed the  internal  life  of  that  nation,  and 
that  laid  the  basis  for  its  social  prosperity  in 
the   century    that    has    passed    since    then.     For 
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we  must  not  think  of  Napoleon  merely  as  a  sol- 
dier ;  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  statesman,  and 
he  did  much  for  France  in  lines  of  peace.  But 
France  was  self -centered,  bound  up  in  its  own 
interests,  and  France  was  Catholic,  and  we  can 
expect  no  world-wide   Christian  vision  there. 

If  we  pass  on  to  Germany,  we  find  that  Ger- 
many was  engrossed  *in  a  struggle  for  existence, 
as  mighty  a  struggle  and  as  doubtful  in  its 
issue  as  that  struggle  which  has  gone  on  in  the 
animal  life  of  the  world  of  which  we  read  so 
much  in  the  literature  of  evolution.  For  in 
1806,  Prussia  had  been  brought  to  the  feet  of 
Napoleon;  in  1807,  Napoleon  had  divided  Ger- 
many as  he  pleased,  and  with  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  had  partitioned  Europe,  and  Germany 
had  not  yet  learned  to  combine  its  forces  in 
one  national  institution.  Germany  had  as  yet 
barely  caught  the  glimmerings  of  a  new  lit- 
erary and  scientific  light.  Goethe  and  Schill- 
er were  still  living  when  the  new  century  began, 
and  Goethe  lived  on  for  many  years ;  but  they 
were  only  the  forerunners  of  the  new  literary 
life  that  the  nineteenth  century  was  to  bring. 
Stein  endeavored  to  reorganize  the  German  peo- 
ple under  the  leadership  of  Prussia,  but  sixty 
or  seventy  years  passed  before  the  German  peo- 
ple were  united  under  that  same  leadership. 
What  interest  could  Germany  have  in  the  is- 
lands of  the  distant  sea,  or  in  the  dark  continent 
so  far  away? 

And  if  these  things  were  to  be  said  of  the 
Protestant  nations  of  Europe,  England  and  Ger- 
many, not  much  could  be  expected  from  Italy  and 
Austria  and  Spain.  Austria  was  being  humbled 
by  Napoleon  in  some  of  the  greatest  battles  of 
his  career,  and,  while  Austria  was  to  recover 
its  power  and  to  be  the  leader  in  European 
affairs  for  a  generation,  its  interests  were  alto- 
gether selfish  ones,  and  it  did  not  concern  itself 
with  lands  beyond  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  Italian  principalities  were  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  the  French  emperor ;  not  yet  were  its 
dreams  of  national  unity  within  hope  of  realiza- 
tion, and  the  superstitious  Catholicism  of  its 
people  gave  no  encouragement  to  altruistic  im- 
pulse.    Spain  had  ceased  to  count  in  the  councils 
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of  Europe.  The  days  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, of  Charles  V  and  Philip  II  were  long  since 
passed ;  it  was  about  to  lose  its  colonial  empire 
in  America,  and  the  country  had  enough  to  do 
to  maintain  its  own  existence  as  an  independent 
and  efficient  nation.  All  these  were  Roman  Cath- 
olic in  religion,  and  that  is  sure  evidence  that 
there  would  be  no  great  forward  movement, 
and  that  there  would  be  no  furtherance  of  mis- 
sionary endeavor ;  for  never  has  there  come  such 
progress  to  the  Catholic  lands  of  southern  Eu- 
rope as  to  the  Protestant  nations  of  the  North ; 
and  while  now  and  then  there  has  come  a  mis- 
sionary impulse  to  an  individual  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  members  of  that  church  as  a  whole 
have  never  feit  an  interest  in  a  world-wide  king- 
dom as  have  Protestants. 

If  we  turn  to  eastern  Europe  and  seek  in 
Russia  a  missionary  impulse,  we  are  forgetting 
that  Russia  had  not  yet  brought  freedom  and  en- 
lightenment to  its  own  people,  and  that  it  was 
the  exponent  of  Greek  Christianity  which  had 
exhausted  itself  long  ago  in  doctrinal  subtleties, 
and  which  had  no  religious  virility  even  for  its 
own  followers.  And  if  we  look  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan countries,  marshalled  by  the  Turk 
in  southern  Europe,  we  find  the  same  lack  of 
progress  and  of  freedom,  and  a  religion  hostile 
to  Christianity  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

And  then  as  we  pass  into  Asia  and  view  the 
countries  of  that  fourth  group,  we  find  one 
of  the  most  discouraging  views  that  the  mind  of 
man  could  look  upon.  Two  hundred  millions 
and  more  of  the  dark-skinned  natives  of  India, 
bound  up  in  their  Hindu  superstitions,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  Christian  God,  of  the  Christian 
Church  of  western  ideas  and  the  spirit  of  west- 
ern progress.  There  had  been  a  slight  Chris- 
tian impress  made  upon  southern  India  in  pre- 
vious years,  for  when  Protestant  missionaries 
went  there  in  the  nineteenth  century  they  found 
there  still  a  few  thousands  of  Christians  who 
inherited  the  ideas  of  the  Christian  missionaries 
of  an  earlier  day ;  but  how  slight  was  the 
impress  upon  those  vast  millions.  Only  a  few- 
years  back  and  Carey  had  landed  in  Bengal ; 
he  had  gone  through  that  strange  career  of  the 
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years  from  1793  to  1800,  when  it  seemed  as  if 
he  had  failed  in  his  endeavors.  As  the  century 
turned,  he  made  his  headquarters  at  Seram- 
pore,  but  who  could  tell  in  1801  whether  Carey 
was  to  do  anything  in  India  or  not?  Dark,  all 
dark. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  China  and  Japan, 
of  Korea  and  Siam,  those  other  nations  that 
shared  in  the  Eastern  civilization  of  the  time, 
and  that  shared  in  the  pagan  ideas  of  Hinduism 
and  Buddhism  and  Confucianism?  Isolation, 
unfriendliness,  self-satisfaction — such  were  the 
characteristics  of  those  nations.  China  had  no 
desire  for  foreign  intercourse ;  Japan,  too,  was 
sealed  to  the  world's  trade.  In  1807,  Morrison 
made  his  way  to  Canton  in  southern  China,  but 
he  found  the  door  closed  against  him.  There 
was  a  location  in  Canton  for  those  who  desired 
to  come  from  foreign  nations  and  trade  with 
China ;  but  they  must  remain  outside  the  limits 
of  Chinese  towns  and  confine  their  trade  to  the 
merchants  of  Canton.  If  they  desired  to  have 
intercourse  with  the  emperor  in  the  far  away 
capital  of  the  North,  they  must  with  many  forms 
of  obeisance  approach  his  presence,  bowing  at 
least  as  many  as  ten  times,  in  token  of  submis- 
sion before  the  "Son  of  Heaven."  And  not 
many  merchants,  eager  as  they  were  for  trade, 
cared  to  stop  long  enough  to  kowtow  ten  times 
to  the  emperor  of  China.  So  trade  did  not  grow 
very  fast  in  China,  much  less  did  missionary 
interest  abound. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  those  wilder  lands 
still  farther  off,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific?  They 
lift  their  mighty  mountain  fronts  above  those 
blue  waters,  with  the  vines  and  trees  and  fruits 
and  flowers  climbing  up  their  green  slopes,  with 
the  sparkling  sea  bathing  the  feet  of  those  moun- 
tains, but  with  all  the  cruelty  and  cannibalism 
and  horrid  sin  and  vice  which  degraded  the  na- 
tives. And  what  shall  we  say  of  that  great  con- 
tinent which  then  was  all  dark  and  which  is 
known  in  history  as  the  "Dark  Continent,"  not 
so  much  because  of  the  color  of  the  skins  of 
its  inhabitants,  as  because  of  the  moral  darkness 
of  their  souls?  Africa  was  cursed  with  the  curse 
of  a  slavery  that  had  rested  upon  that  land  for 
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many  centuries.  Almost  three  centuries  before 
this  time,  Sir  John  Hawkins  of  England  had 
taken  the  first  shipload  of  slaves  from  Africa 
to  the  new  world  and  landed  them  in  Virginia. 
And  Africa  had  been  burdened  with  a  double 
curse  ever  since,  and  Africa  saw  no  light.  East 
Africa  and  West  Africa  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Portuguese,  and  the  Portuguese  were  profes- 
sional slave  traders.  All  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  the  sway  of  the  government  of 
the  Turk  was  supreme,  and  the  Turk  held  slaves. 
South  Africa  had  just  changed  hands  before 
this  decade  was  over,  for  during  the  Napoleonic 
struggle  the  Dutch,  who  were  on  the  side  of  the 
French  pre  force,  lost  the  territory  which  they 
had  settled  in  South  Africa  to  the  English,  and 
then  the  Boers  came  under  the  flag  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. There  was  the  only  speck  of  light  on  the 
whole  African  horizon,  but  one  knew  not  wheth- 
er that  light  would  spread  across  the  sky  or  not. 

We  have  nearly  circled  the  globe ;  there  is 
not  much  else  to  say,  and  it  is  a  dark  picture, — 
this  picture  of  the  world  eighteen  hundred  years 
after  Jesus  Christ  had  been  born.  Was  that  all 
Christianity  could  do?  That  was  all  it  had  done 
by  way  of  expansion  in  eighteen  hundred  years. 

But  now  a  hundred  years  have  passed,  and 
we  look  upon  another  picture  today.  Civiliza- 
tion has  advanced  with  unchecked  stride  in  the 
lands  of  the  West.  Material  progress  has 
stamped  its  image  upon  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  Across  the  broad  leagues  have 
moved  the  pioneer  and  the  immigrant.  The 
prairies  have  given  the  wealth  of  their  golden 
grain,  and  the  mountains  their  yellow  metal. 
Along  the  watercourses  have  sprung  up  hundreds 
of  busy  towns  and  scores  of  mammoth  cities. 
Population  has  increased  fifteen  fold.  Within 
its  shelter  the  poor  and  •  the  oppressed  of  the 
old  world  have  found  refuge  and  resource,  and 
America  has  taken  up  at  last  the  colonial  bur- 
den and  holds  in  trust  islands  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  seas.  Wealth  has  increased  as  the 
founders  of  the  nation  had  net  imagined  in 
their  wildest  dreams.  The  standard  of  living 
is  higher,  the  standard  of  education  is  higher, 
and   ethical   standards   too   have   been   lifted   to 
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a  higher  plane.  Religion,  while  expressing  it- 
self somewhat  differently,  is  more  pervasive  in 
the  life  of  men  than  a  century  ago. 

The  little  England  of  1800  has  grown  to  the 
British  Empire  of  1900,  upon  which  the  sun 
never  sets.  In  England,  too,  wealth  has  increased, 
and  refinement,  and  the  highest  arts.  The  non- 
conformist conscience  is  a  power  that  is  felt 
in  affairs  of  state,  and  England,  like  the  United 
States,  has  achieved  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical 
reputation  among  the  nations.  France  is  rela- 
tively less  important  than  a  century  ago,  but 
Germany  has  taken  the  role  of  continental  leader- 
ship, and  is  advancing  with  swift  stride  to  co- 
lossal strength.  The  three  great  nations  of  the 
West  are  Christian;  more  than  this,  they  are 
Protestant  and  missionary. 

Even  the  East  has  felt  the  impulse  of  pro- 
gress. India  under  British  control  and  under 
missionary  teaching  has  grown  in  population 
and  industry,  in  intellectual  attainment,  in  mor- 
als, and  in  true  religion.  There  are  signs  of 
unrest  in  Hindostan,  but  there  is  unrest  because 
there  has  come  a  new  impulse  into  the  life  of 
the  inhabitant  of  the  Indian  peninsula  and  his 
soul  is  stirred  within  him  mightily,  and  he  seeks 
rest  and  satisfaction,  he  knows  not  where  or 
how.  China,  the  giant,  is  stirring  at  last,  and 
there  has  come  new  life  to  China  these  last  ten 
years,  a  new  life  so  deep  and  strong  that  it  can- 
not be  choked,  life  so  much  broader  than  it  had 
been  that  we  cannot  appreciate  what  it  means 
to  those  hundreds  of  millions.  Japan  has  taken 
such  a  leap  forward  that  it  seems  as  if  the  genii 
of  the  fairy  tale  had  transformed  its  islands, 
and  who  can  tell  what  another  fifty  years  will 
bring  to  that  nation? 

And  the  islands  of  the  sea, — those  islands  that 
were  cast  so  far  when  the  Creator,  as  it  were, 
stood  on  the  shore  of  Asia  and  flung  the  seeds 
across  the  wide  ocean  waste,  and  some  fell 
close  by  in  thick-sown  groups,  and  others  were 
so  widely  scattered  that  they  were  all  unknown 
till  recent  years — these  one  after  another  have 
received  civilization  and  have  passed  under  the 
control  of  European  nations,  and  one  after  anoth- 
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er  they  have  accepted  Christianity  and  have  been 
transformed. 

And  even  Africa,  the  last  of  the  continents  to 
be  exploited,  the  last  to  receive  the  light,  is 
learning  slowly  but  truly.  Its  vast  interior  has 
been  explored,  its  curse  of  slavery  has  been  all 
but  removed,  and  it  is  being  opened  to  trade, 
to  civilization,  and  to  Christianity. 

The  forces  that  have  brought  about  these 
changes  are  many.  Credit  must  be  given  to 
civilization,  for  its  manifold  elements  have  cre- 
ated a  new  world.  Credit  must  be  given  to 
trade,  for  trade  has  not  only  followed  the  flag, 
but  it  has  carried  the  flag  to  many  a  foreign 
shore,  has  carried  civilization,  and  has  carried 
light.  Yet  civilization  alone  and  trade  alone 
will  not  redeem  the  world  or  fully  enlighten  the 
nations,  for  there  is  a  broader  light  and  a  fuller 
salvation  that  comes  only  to  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious nature  and  that  can  come  only  through 
the  truth.  The  message  of  the  other  life  and 
the  clearer  light  have  come  through  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  cross.  Whether  or  not  we  en- 
joy missions  as  a  subject  of  discussion,  we  must 
give  our  highest  esteem  to  those  who  have  taken 
their  lives  in  their  hands,  or  rather  have  placed 
them  in  God's  hands,  and  have  gone  forth  to 
do  Him  service  where  He  would.  Such  conse- 
cration is  the  lever  of  the  truest  progress,  and, 
because  it  has  been  wrought  through  the  love 
and  the  influence  of  Christianity,  we  do  well  to 
ponder  the  story  of  world-wide  Christianity. 

These  are  the  centennial  days  of  modern  mis- 
sionary organization.  Carey  had  blazed  the  way 
in  England,  and  Americans  had  become  inter- 
ested so  far  as  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  English  enterprises.  Evangelistic  effort 
went  on  along  the  frontiers  in  America  itself, 
and  voluntary  societies  were  formed  about  the 
end  of  the  century.  At  last,  the  spirit  of  conse- 
cration and  humanitarianism  filled  so  completely 
the  souls  of  a  few  young  men  in  Williams  Col- 
lege that,  as  the  first  student  volunteers,  they 
formed  the  Haystack  Band,  and  promised  each 
other  that  they  would  give  their  lives  to  foreign 
missions.  Re-enforced  at  Andover  Seminary, 
these  men  offered  themselves  to  the  denomination 
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as  representatives  of  the  Congregationalist  faith. 
This  was  God's  challenge  to  American  Protes- 
tantism a  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  church 
accepted  it,  and  organized  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  the 
first  of  a  long  line  of  similar  organizations  for 
the  world's  redemption. 

Those  men  were  the  pioneers  because  they 
were  men  of  faith  and  vision.  As  Moses  looked 
out  over  the  promised  land  of  Canaan,  so  the 
few  looked  out  over  the  vast  span  of  continents 
and  seas  in  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  they  saw  the  vision.  They  were 
few  then,  but  their  number  has  increased  as 
time  has  passed.  They  were  the  vanguard  of  a 
host.  In  these  later  days,  there  has  come  to 
more  men  and  women  than  a  century  ago  the 
Pisgah  vision  of  our  forefathers.  The  prom- 
ised land  has  been  entered,  and  part  of  it,  as  in 
the  case  of  Canaan,  has  been  conquered  for  the 
cross.  This  is  the  day  of  large  opportunity,  of 
more  complete  conquest,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Haystack  Band  abides. 

There  is  a  priceless  inheritance  that  rests  up- 
on the  men  and  women  of  this  age.  Life  is 
richer  today  than  in  all  the  centuries  past.  The 
outreach  of  mankind  is  broader,  and  human 
hearts  are  closer  kin.  God,  energizing  human 
life,  is  winning  for  himself  a  kingdom  among 
men.  The  vision  is  more  glorious  today  than 
of  old  for  him  who  has  eyes  to  see.  On  the  out- 
posts of  Zion  the  missionary  stands,  and  we 
can  seem  to  see  his  vision  and  catch  the  echo 
of  the  words  as  the  watcher  listens  and  replies : 

"Watchman,  tell  us  of  the  night, 
What  its  signs  of  promise  are. 
Traveler,  o'er  yon  mountain's  height 
See  that  glory  beaming  star. 
Watchman,  doth  its  beauteous  ray 
Aught  of  joy  or  hope   foretell? 
Traveler,   yes,   it  brings  the   day, 
Promised    day   of    Israel." 
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Birthplace  of  the  American  Board. 

In  the  year  1806,  a  revival  in  the  village  of 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  had  preceded  and  prepared 
for  an  awakening  among  the  college  students. 
A  devout  woman,  Mrs.  Bardwell,  had  asked  some 
of  them  to  hold  prayer  meetings  in  her  house  six 
months  before  Samuel  J.  Mills  entered  college; 
but  it  was  the  impulse  that  he  brought  with 
him  from  a  similar  revival  in  his  own  home  in 
Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  that  gave  a  special  mis- 
sionary turn  to  this  new  awakening.  Twice  a 
week,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  with  other 
students  for  prayer,  out  of  doors.  On  Saturdays 
the  place  was  in  a  grove,  near  the  college.  One 
Saturday  in  August,  Mills's  prayer  group  of  five 
students  was  driven  from  the  shelter  of  this 
grove  by  a  thunderstorm.  They  sought  refuge 
from  the  driving  rain  on  the  lee  side  of  a  great 
haystack,  open  to  the  sky,  but  shielded  from 
wind  and  rain.  Their  conversation  and  prayers 
continued.  They  had  studied  Asia  in  the  class 
room.  Now  they  talked  of  Asia's  need  of  spir- 
itual enlightenment.  Mills  declared  that  they 
must  send  the  gospel  to  those  Orientals.  They 
were  all  agreed  with  him  except  one,  who  held 
that  civilization  must  precede  Christianity.  In 
order  that  they  might  become  united  in  pur- 
pose, they  knelt  again  in  prayer  while  "the  dark 
clouds  were  going  and  the  clear  sky  coming." 
Because  of  that  meeting,  clouds  of  human  in- 
difference were  rolled  by,  that  the  sunshine  of 
God's  love  in  Christ  might  "touch  and  glance 
on  every  land." 

Before  leaving  college,  Mills  organized  a  secret 
society,  whose  aim  was  "to  effect,  in  the  per- 
sons of  its  members,  a  mission  to  the  heathen." 
It  was  distinguished  by  no  Greek  letter  name, 
but  known  to  insiders  simply  as  "Brethren." 
They  did  not  wish  to  jeopardize  the  missionary 
beginnings  by  undue  pretension  or  publicity. 
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Richards  went  with  Mills  to  Andover  Semi- 
nary, while  the  others,  Robbins  and  Loomis,  pre- 
pared for  the  ministry  elsewhere.  While  he  was 
still  at  Andover  Seminary,  he  joined  with  others 
of  like  purpose  there  in  urging  the  churches  to 
appoint  as  foreign  missionaries  several  students 
who  had  expressed  their  desire  to  go  abroad. 
There  was  then  no  American  society  of  Foreign 
Missions  to  employ  them,  but  as  a  result  of  this 
appeal,  the  General  Association  of  Massachu- 
setts appointed  a  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  in  the  year  1810.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  American  Board.  For 
Mills's  later  life  and  achievements,  we  must  re- 
fer the  reader  to  his  biography. 

His  services  in  the  generation  of  missionary 
purpose  among  the  churches  were  inestimable. 
It  is  a  just  tribute  to  Mills  and  his  companions 
that  the  Haystack  Monument  at  Williamstown 
bears  this  inscription, 

THE  BIRTHPLACE 

OF  AMERICAN 

FOREIGN  MISSIONS 
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®?ni?mtiai  f  par  program 


1.  Jiuattrial   ($b\ttt\nt.     The   raising   of 

$560,000  from  individuals,  churches,  Sunday 
schools,  and  Young  People's  Societies,  this  be- 
ing the  amount  assigned  the  Board  under  the 
Apportionment  Plan;  the  raising  of  $300,000  from 
the  three  HJumatt'fl  iHnarba,  the  amount  suggested 
for  them  under  the  Apportionment  Plan.  The 
above  amounts,  plus  legacies  and  interest,  should 
give  the  Board  $1,000,000  for  the  year. 

2.  Nott-OIimtrtbitttng  (Churrtjrji.  Of  our  6,006 
Congregational  churches,  2,450  last  year  made 
no  contribution  to  foreign  missions!  We  are 
planning  to  get  rid  of  this  list  by  securing  some 
gift  from  every  church.  No  church,  however 
small  or  poor,  can  afford  not  to  have  a  part  in 
this  great  work. 

3.  iEnoommrtit  3Fmu\  For  the  conduct  and 
equipment  cf  our  theological  seminaries  and  col- 
leges we  need  a  general  endowment  fund  of 
$2,000,000.  No  better  supported  appeal  could 
come  to  men  and  women  of  wealth.  What 
Robert  College  has  done  for  Turkey  and  the 
Doshisha  for  Japan  indicates  the  possibilities  of 
Christian  higher  education  abroad.  Our  colleges 
are  nation-builders. 

4.  Armorial  (£ifttf.  There  are  special  needs 
in  many  missions  which  cannot  be  met  out  of 
the  general  appropriations,  such  as  school  build- 
ings, churches,  hospitals,  etc.  A  list  of  these 
has  been  approved  by  the  Prudential  Committee 
of  the  Board,  and  a  choice  is  offered  to  donors 
who  will  make  contributions  to  such  objects  over 
and  above  their  regular  gifts. 


5.  Uagmrn'B  iteflimtarg  ilmirmntt  A  great 
national  campaign  is  being  conducted  by  this 
organization  in  some  seventy  cities.  Congrega- 
tional laymen  should  co  operate,  so  that  the 
Board  may  receive  the  greatest  possible  benefit. 

ft.  (E*nt?nmal  &rrmmt0.  Never  will  there  be 
a  better  chance  for  preaching  on  the  greatest 
enterprise  in  the  world.  We  hope  there  will  be 
a  sermon  from  every  Congregational  pulpit,  early 
in  1910,  appropriate  to  the  rounding  out  of  the 
first  hundred  years  of  American  foreign  missions. 

7.  (Eottnrfrjattonal  AaannattrntB.  We  ask  every 
Congregational  local  Association  or  Conference 
to  devote  an  entire  session  to  foreign  missions  at 
their  spring  meeting  in  1910. 

B.  Nrut  ^ubarrtora.  A  canvass  for  new  sub- 
scribers to  the  Missionary  Herald  is  to  be  made 
with  the  aim  of  carrying  the  subscription  list  up 
to  at  least  20,000.  Pastors  and  Missionary 
Committees  are  requested  to  co-operate  in  this 
by  forming  subscription  clubs  in  their  churches. 

9.  (Enttrtmtal  Almattar.  A  beautiful  number 
of  our  well-known  Almanac  of  Missions  has  been 
issued,  and  will  contain  a  wealth  of  interesting 
information. 

1 U.  SjtBtnrg  of  tljr  IBaarb.  A  history  of  the 
Board,  brief,  reliable,  popular,  is  being  written, 
and  will  be  ready  in  the  autumn  of  1910. 

11.    C&rntettnral  Hating  in  Uoafrm.  Oct.  11-14, 

1910,  the  great  centennial  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Boston.  It  should  be  the  most  notable  gath- 
ering in  the  history  of  the  Congregational  de- 
nomination. 

\Z.  (Entfrmnial  ICraflrt.  We  desire  to  place, 
free  of  cost,  in  the  hands  of  every  Congregation- 
alist  in  the  land,  a  leaflet  containing  condensed 
information  as  to  the  history  and  achievement 
of  our  American  Board  Missions. 


American  Unaru  Publtratinna 

fHtHBtmtarg  l^rralb 

Published  monthly.  Contains  latest  informa- 
tion from  all  our  missions.  75  cents  per  year.  In 
clubs  of  ten  or  more,  50  cents  each.  This  organ 
of  the  Board  was  never  more  prized  by  its  read- 
ers than  now,  and  it  is  essential  for  those  who 
would  keep  informed  in  regard  to  the  work  of 
our  Foreign  Missions  and  the  great  religious 
movements  in  non-Christian  lands. 

iEuurlajir  &rrtrfi 

A  quarterly  issued  by  the  Home  Department  of 
the  Board,  in  which  we  present  some  of  our  most 
important  articles.   Subscription,  10  cents  a  year. 

Npiub  ISuUrtm 

Issued  by  the  Home  Department  from  time  to 

time,  and  invaluable  as  a  brief,  newsy  synopsis 

of  the  leading  current  events  in  the  missionary 

world.    Furnished  free  upon  payment  of  postage. 

JFarittij  thr  Jfarta 

A  setting  forth  by  means  of  diagrams  and  ex- 
planatory notes  of  the  extent  of  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary field  occupied  exclusively  by  the  Con- 
gregationalists  of  America,  in  comparison  with 
their  field  at  home,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  forces  and  equipment  needed  to  adequately 
meet  the  needs  of  the  foreign  field.  By  Samuel 
B.  Capen,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  American 
Board.     Free. 

(The  ittarturs  nf  (EUtrta 

Among  the  most  beautiful  and  impressive 
leaflets  the  Board  has  ever  issued.  Printed  by 
the  request  of  many  who  attended  the  Martyr 
Memorial  Service  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
Minneapolis.     Free. 

Literature  and  leaflets  of  the  American  Board  maybe 
had  by  addressing  : 

John    G.  Hosmer,  Congregational  House,  14    Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Or  at  the  offices  of  the  District  Secretaries : 

Rev.  Wiixard  I,.  Beard,  4th  Avenue  and  22d  Street, 

New  York  City. 
Rev.  A.   N.    Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  153  La  Salle   Street, 

Chicago.  111. 
REV.    II.    AlEItVlItLK   Tenney,    D.  D.,    Barker    Block, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 


